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no doubt, Lowell remarked in 1903, that the division of labor and specialization had been important elements in the world's progress. Yet these things might be carried too far, and if specialized learning was permitted to become an isolated, narrow eddy in the great stream of human thought and culture, it would defeat its own purposes.
A few years later Professor Paul Shorey similarly suggested that we might have paid too high a price for German scholarship (or, for that matter, he continued, for that of France and England). Until American scholarship ceased trying merely to imitate that of Europe, until our scholars were trained at home "in an environment and by methods that shall subject the form and relate the content of their knowledge to the high tradition of their own language, literature, and inherited culture/' they could not correct the shortcomings of American scholarship or grow to full stature. Thus cultural nationalism, which had been invoked throughout the nineteenth century to explain the shortcomings in the life of the mind and to stimulate Americans to greater literary and scientific achievements, continued to figure in the evaluations of the products of our scholarship.
If the lack of self-reliance explained, in the minds of some, the deficiencies in American intellectual life, the existence of democracy here seemed to others a more basic factor. Simon Newcomb, for example, believed that if there were an aristocracy of scholars, if men of Tetters and science were honored as they were in Europe, their achievements would be far more important than in fact they were.
In response to such criticisms democratic scholars maintained that our entire history proved the contrary; democracy, they insisted, admits of sufficient refinement, and the-evils noted by aristocratic critics of American intellectual life were merely incidental to certain phases of our development and by no means essential. Some went so far as to say that the enrichment of American intellectual achievements required not less but more democracy. American scholars, it was held, must be less neutral than they had traditionally been in the great struggles of the common man for a larger measure of justice and well-being. If research were employed consciously in the solution of social, economic, and political problems, if it were explicitly put to work for the common good, American science and scholarship would be able to boast more originality and significance on the intellectual level itself.
The obligation of the scholar to the commonweal was ably argued